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General Notes. 179 

form and the furnished temple of the Psalter without priesthood or ritual to 
explain, but also the attitude and work of the pre-exilian prophets. They, it is 
■claimed, were the real sources of Israelitish history and religion. Who and what 
were their sources ? Moses was too great, too developed a character to have arisen 
in the period of the exodus ! What a soil, then, the period of the judges for such 
a growth as that of Samuel ! Whence came Elijah the Tishbite ? and Obadiah 
and Joel, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Micah ? Unlike in natural gifts and 
training, they were yet impelled by one spirit ; uttered really but one message. 
Prophets of two fiercely rival kingdoms, they never waver in their loyalty to one 
invariable standard and to one King. It was Amos of Judah who, while tending 
his flocks in Tekoa, heard the call of God, and hurried to confront the haughty 
king of Israel and his false priests at Bethel. It was Elijah of Israel who won 
from the people of Judah such love and reverence that, to this day, in certain 
ceremonies, their descendants still set for him a chair as an invisible guest. 

What gave to these men this unity of spirit, this fiery zeal, this mysterious 
power over kings and people ? What was it that took away all sense of fear in 
the discharge of duty? Whence that idea of solemn, imperative duty? It was 
the Mosaic law given amidst the awful sanctions of Mount Sinai, that was at once 
their bond and inspiration ; that ruled them and heartened them. They severally 
make direct and unmistakable allusions to it, or its essential historic setting. All 
their utterances are based on such a presupposition. They recognize a covenant 
made with God through Mosaic mediation. That covenant had not been kept. 
Their whole activity proclaims a perverse trend of thought and conduct against 
which they relentlessly fight, one and all. Founders of a religion they were not, 
and could not be, men like these, without a sign of collusion ; but mighty reform- 
ers they were, who set their faces like a flint against a prevailing degeneracy and 
lapse of the people whom God had chosen for his own. 

Caroline Fox, in her Memories, tells of a Quaker of literary turn who would 
not undertake a translation of the Iliad lest he should catch the martial spirit of 
its heroes. Our critics, so far from catching the spirit of the Hebrew prophets, 
have not seemed able even to understand their teaching in its distinguishing feat- 
ures. To overlook the higher truth in their burning metaphors and startling par- 
adoxes, and charge them with hostility to the idea of sacrifice because they de- 
nounce an unworthy dependence on altar gifts as an opus operatum, and properly 
brand the sacrifices of the wicked as an abomination, is not only to bring them 
into conflict with themselves, but also with the whole current of biblical teaching, 
from the lesson of those first offerings of Cain and Abel to the words of Him who 
made love to be more than all whole burnt-ofEerings and sacrifices (Markxii., 33). 
— E. C. Bissell, in The Pentateuch : its Origin and Structure. 



The Character of Prophecy. — The Prophet, as preacher, views the present in 
the light of the future ; as foreteller, the future in the light of the present. He 
points out present sin, duty, danger, or need, but all under the strong light of the 
Divine future. He speaks of the present in the name of God, and by His direct 
commission ; of a present, however, which, in the Divine view, is evolving into a 
future, as the blossom is opening into the fruit. And when he foretells the 
future, he sees it in the light of the present ; the present lends its colors, scenery, 
the very historic basis for the picture. 



180 The Old Testament Student. 

This, as we have seen, will help to explain alike the substance and the form 
of the prophetic message. To the prophetic vision the present is ever enlarging, 
widening, extending. These hills are growing, the valley is spreading, the light 
is gilding the mountain tops. And presently the hills are clothed with green, the 
valleys peopled with voices ; the present is merging into the future, although ex- 
hibited in the form of the present. The prophet is speaking of Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, Assyria ; and these are gradually growing into the shapes of future foes, or 
future similar relations. And in the midst of such references here and there ap- 
pears what applies exclusively to that Messianic Kingdom which is the goal and 
final meaning of all, and of all prophecy. It is an entire misunderstanding to re- 
gard such prophecies as not applying to the Messianic future, because they occur 
in tlie midst of references to contemporary events. As the rapt prophet gazes 
upon those hills and valleys around him, they seem to grow into gigantic moun- 
tains and wide tracts, watered by many a river and peopled with many and strange 
forms, while here and there the golden light lies on some special height, whence 
its rays slope down into valleys and glens ; or else, the brightness shines out in 
contrasted glory against dark forest, or shadowy outline in the background. And 
the Prophet could not have spoken otherwise than in the forms of the present. 
For, had he spoken in language, and introduced scenery entirely of the future, 
not only would his own individuality have been entirely effaced, but he would 
have been wholly unintelligible to his contemporaries, or, to use the language of 
St. Paul, he would have been like those who spoke always in an unknown tongue. 

To make ourselves more clear on these points, let us try to transport our- 
selves into the times and circumstances of the prophets. Assume that the prob- 
lem were to announce and describe the Messianic Kingdom to the men of that 
generation, in a manner applicable and intelligible to them, and also progressively 
applicable to all succeeding generations, up to the fulfillment in the time of Christ, 
and beyond it, to all ages and to the furthest development of civilization. The 
prophet must speak prophetically yet intelligibly to his own contemporaries. But, 
on the other hand, he must also speak intelligibly, yet prophetically to the men of 
every future generation — even to us. We can readily understand how in such 
case many traits and details cannot have been fully understood by the prophets 
themselves. But we are prepared to afHrm that all these conditions are best ful- 
filled in the prophecies of the Old Testament, and that, if the problem be to 
announce the Messianic Kingdom in a manner consistent with the dogmatic stand- 
point tlien reached, the then cycle of ideas and historical actualities and possibili- 
ties, and yet suitable also to all generations, it could not have been better or equally 
well done in any other manner than that actually before us in the Old Testa- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the present generation, and, as a matter of history, 
all past generations — admittedly the whole Jewish Church and the whole Christian 
Church — have read in these prophecies the Messianic future, and yet every suc- 
cessive generation has understood them, more or less clearly, and in a sense new- 
ly. If I might venture on an illustration : the reading of prophecy seems like 
gazing through a telescope, which is successively drawn out in such manner as 
to adapt the focus to the varying vision. — Edersheim in Fropliecy and History. 



